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Bacon’s Advice 
By Walter E. Myer 

















‘THE English philosopher, Francis 

Bacon, was interested in education 
and wrote a great deal about straight 
thinking and the acquiring of knowl- 
edge. He lived more than 300 years 
ago, but many of his rules or sugges- 
tions are highly useful to students today. 
One of his best known observations is 
this: “Reading maketh a full man, con- 
ference a ready man, and writing an 
exact man.” 

Here is something you can put im- 
mediately to use. 
understand the great problems of our 
country and the world. You reach your 
goal largely by reading. You read for 
facts, ideas, opinions. You read until 
you are full of facts, thoughts, knowl- 
edge, until “reading maketh a full man” 
of you. 

When you have read widely and have 
become well informed, you engage in 
discussion with your friends. You 
sharpen your wits by argument. You 
must think quickly as new points are 
advanced and new ideas are presented. 
Bacon had in mind the necessity of sud- 
den adjustments in discussion when he 
said, “conference maketh a ready man.” 

One may, however, read and discuss 
a great deal without actually getting 
down to brass tacks. It is easy to talk 
vaguely about something you have read. 
It is easy to give the appearance of 
having a great deal of information, 
when, in reality, you have few definite 
facts at your command. 

That is why it is a good thing to write 
down some of the facts you have 
learned and some of the ideas you have 
acquired. When you go to writing, you 
can find out at once whether your ideas 
are vague or concrete, whether they are 
clear or hazy. If you get into the habit 
of jotting your thoughts down on paper, 
you will become more exact in your 
thinking. 

Bacon’s formula might well be fol- 
lowed by students in the preparation of 
the day’s work. First, read your as- 

signment carefully. 

Put your attention 

fully on the topics 

about which you are 

reading. When you 

have finished the as- 

signment do not as- 

sume that you have 

the lesson. Find out 

for yourself about 

E : that. Close the 

book, then think 

preter E. Myer through the subjects 

you covered in the reading. See how 

much you remember and understand. If 

you are confused about certain topics, 
turn back and read them again. 

Follow the reading with discussion, 
(or conférence as Bacon calls it). Talk 
the main points of the lesson over with 
One or more of your classmates. This 
will give you new ideas and fix facts in 
your mind. 

Finally, make out a list of topics, 
questions or problems and write them in 
a notebook, cléarly outlining the im- 
Portant points. If your ideas are not 
sufficiently clear and exact, refresh your 
Memory and try it again. Students who 
follow such a procedure will not go to 
class unprepared, and they will have be- 
gun to master difficult subjects. 


Suppose you wish to 
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CHARLES LUCKMAN, chairman of the voluntary food conservation program, is 
shown with one of the posters to be used in the campaign 


Drive to Save Food 


Nation Attempts to Conserve Hundred Million Bushels of Grain 


for Shipment to Hungry Europe 


ILL the food-saving campaign 

launched by President Truman 
achieve its goal? Will the American 
people be able to save 100,000,000 
bushels of wheat (about one-tenth of 
our estimated consumption this year) 
to help feed hungry people in other 
lands? 

These questions are being asked 
everywhere as we enter the third week 
of the “war against hunger.” We 
shall not know the final answers for 
several weeks or months. But in the 
meantime we need to understand 
what the government is asking us 
to do and what the purposes of the 
campaign are. : 

Here in a nutshell is what the 
American people are being asked to 
do under the voluntary food-saving 
program: 

(1) Eat no meat on Tuesdays. 

(2) Eat no poultry or eggs on 

Thursdays. 

(3) Save a slice of bread every day. 

(4) Restaurants will serve bread 

and butter only on request. 

In addition, housewives are urged 
to buy the cheaper cuts of meat (in 
order to save the large amounts of 
vrain used to fatten cattle for the 
choice cuts) and to avoid waste in 
cooking and serving food. 

We are being asked to do these 
things to save wheat for shipment to 
European nations which are short of 


- hardships this winter. 


food. If we do not take these steps, 
it is estimated that we will be able 
to send abroad little more than 400,- 
000,000 bushels of grain this year. 
But Europe needs to have at least 
100,000,000 bushels more if it is to 
escape hunger and starvation. Gov- 
ernment officials say that Americans 
could spare this additional amount of 
grain and still have more for them- 
selves than they did in the prewar 
years, 

Why is Europe so short of food 
just now? Although two years have 
passed since the end of the war, 
farmers in Europe have not been able 
to raise good crops. They have lacked 
fertilizer, farm machinery, and seed 
grain. Most important of all, they 
suffered heavy losses this year because 
of the weather. A cold wave killed 
the crops in the spring, then during a 
long summer drought the second plant- 
ing withered and died. 

If the people in European countries 
do not receive food from other parts 
of the world, they will suffer terrible 
For humani- 
tarian reasons, therefore, our govern- 
ment wishes to help them. 

But this is not the only reason for 
sending food abroad. Our govern- 
ment knows that the people of Europe, 
if they must face another grim winter 
of hunger and cold, may turn in des- 

(Concluded on page 2) 


Korean People 


Want Freedom 


Stalemate Between Russia and 
U. S. Holds Up Recovery 
and Independence 


HE 30 million people of Korea, who 

hoped to move swiftly in the direc- 
tion of independence after Japan’s 
defeat in World War II, are now 
wondering if they will ever be free. 
Russia and the United States occupy 
and control their land. The Koreans 
want desperately to govern themselves 
—to establish for the first time in al- 
most 40 years an independent state. 
During World War II the United 
States, Great Britain, China, and Rus- 
sia agreed that the Koreans, who 
since 1910 had practically been slaves 
of the Japanese, should “in due 
course” become free. 

When Japan collapsed, Russian and 
American forces moved into Korea, 
for it was generally felt that the 
natives, since they had no experience 
in self-government, would need a great 
deal of help. Russia took control of 
the northern half of the country, and 
the United States assumed super- 
vision of the southern half. The 
Koreans believed that the Allied oc- 
cupying forces would not stay long 
and that their country would soon 
enjoy its freedom. 

Now, more than two years after 
the defeat of Japan, our troops and 
those of Russia remain in Korea, and 
that land seems farther from inde- 
pendence than it was in 1945. There- 
fore the Koreans are deeply disap- 
pointed and resentful. 

Perhaps there would not be so much 
resentment against Soviet-American 
supervision if there were noticeable 
progress toward the establishment of 
an independert Korean government. 
Unfortunately, such progress is not 
being made. Russia and the United 
States have not been able to agree on 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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Conserving Food 


(Concluded from page 1) 


peration to communist dictatorship. 

There are strong communist parties 
in France, Italy, Austria, and other 
European countries. These parties are 
ready to take advantage of public dis- 
content caused by short food rations. 
They will try to overthrow the govern- 
ments and establish communist re- 
gimes. If we are to prevent this, we 
must ship large quantities of food 
from the United States. “Our foreign 
policy,” Secretary of State Marshall 
says, “has now entered the American 
home and taken a seat at the family 
table.” 

What are the prospects for the suc- 
cess of this important food-saving 
drive? There is little doubt that it 
will succeed if the American people 
give it their full support. It is esti- 
mated that the average family wastes 
10 per cent of all the food it buys. 
If this waste can be reduced, we shall 
save a vast quantity of precious food. 

President Truman has appointed a 
26-member Citizens. Food Committee 
to sponsor the food-saving drive. The 
chairman of the committee is Charles 
Luckman, head of one of the nation’s 
largest soap companies. 

The President hopes that the drive 
will be successful, but he realizes that 
it may fall short of the desired goal. 
If this happens, what can be done? 


Rationing Examined 


“One possibility is to return to the 
kind of food rationing we had during 
the war. This would mean that every 
family would be permitted to buy only 
a certain amount of meat and other 
products each week. If voluntary 
methods fail, rationing proposals will 
probably be made when Congress 
meets in January. 

Those who advocate the return of 
rationing say that it is the only way 
to guarantee that enough food will 
be saved. They argue that it would 
affect everyone equally and fairly, and 
they declare that it worked well dur- 
ing the war. The emergency is great 
enough now, they believe, to justify 
such a drastic step. 

Opponents of rationing say that it 
would take too long to put such a 
complicated program into operation, 
and that the American people are 
strongly opposed to it. They point out 


that it would be a great inconvenience 
to storekeepers and housewives, and 
would require constant supervision 
by government inspectors. Voluntary 
saving of food, they contend, is much 
simpler and easier to administer. 

Another question which is raised 
by the President’s food-conservation 
drive is this: “What effect, if any, 
will it have on food prices?” 

The price of food has become a seri- 
ous problem to millions of families. 
Some stores are selling steak at one 
dollar a pound and eggs at one dollar 
a dozen. : 

The cost of food for the average 
American family is now twice as much 
as it was before the war. Housewives 
find that one dollar today will buy no 
more than 50 cents bought in 1939. 

Prices have soared because of the 
great demand for food. The Ameri- 
can people are eating more today than 
ever before, and foreigners are de- 
pending heavily upon us for food un- 
til their production is back to what 
it was before the war. Thus, pro- 
ducers and sellers of food have plenty 
of customers competing for their 
products—customers who will pay 
high prices. . 

The President’s food-saving cam- 
paign will probably not have much 
effect upon these prices. If the Ameri- 
can people buy less meat, bread, and 
dairy products during the next few 
months, it will simply mean that more 
food will be shipped abroad. Our 
government will buy up the surplus 
and send it to those countries which 
are in need of it. Hence, there will 
still be the same tremendous demand 
for food, and prices are not likely to 
drop much, if any, so long as the 
demand continues. 

For this reason, some people believe 
that we should go back to the kind of 
price and wage controls we had during 
the war. They say that the govern- 
ment should again set limits beyond 
which neither prices nor wages can 

rise. Supporters of this point of view 
argue their case as follows: 

“During the war, prices were kept 
down remarkably well by the OPA 
(Office of Price Administration). It 
is true that many goods were sold on 
the black market for ridiculous sums 
of money, but most stores charged 
the prices set by the government. 

“When OPA was abolished last year, 
we were told that farms and indus- 
tries, free from price and wage con- 
trols, would greatly increase their pro- 


ADAPTED FROM CHART BY INTERNATIONAL NEWS 


The chart above shows the rise in prices of various items since August 1939, 


duction. With more food and goods. 
available, it was argued, there would 
be less competition among buyers, and 
prices would drop. Now, more than 
a year later, we see this has not hap- 
pened. Living costs have soared. 

“The great demand for many prod- 
ucts, such as food, is certain to con- 
tinue during the next several years. 
The only hope of keeping prices from 
being pushed to increasingly danger- 
ous heights is to bring back price 
and wage controls. This will not be 
easy, for most workers, producers, and 
store owners are opposed to having 
the government regulate them. But 
restoring price and wage controls will 
be less difficult than dealing with run- 
away inflation followed by a great 
depression. 

“An economic breakdown in this 
country would probably put an end 
to our aid to Europe. This is what 
the Russian leaders are counting on. 


_ than was the case a year ago. 






If it happens, other nations may lose 
confidence in our system and turn to 
communism.” 

Arguments against price and wage 
controls. “Since the OPA went out 
of business last year, there has been 
a substantial increase in the produc- 
tion of most manufactured goods. 
Many more automobiles, for example, 
are being turned out each month now 
The 
same thing is true of many other 
products. 

“If the government does not inter- 
fere with the nation’s industries and 
businesses by controlling their prices, 
they will soon be producing enough 
to supply all customers. Shortages 
will no longer exist, and the fierce 
competition for goods will be at an 
end. Asa result, prices will gradually 
drop to a more norma! level. 


Effects of Weather 


“The cost of food has risen much 
more during the last year than the 
cost of factory goods. The reason for 
this is that the output of certain kinds 
of farm products, both in this country 
and abroad, has been reduced because 
of poor weather conditions. Intense 
competition among buyers for the 
available supplies of food has pushed 
up prices. 

“The solution of this problem, how- 
ever, is for the government to keep 
on encouraging and helping farmers 
to produce as much as they can in- 
stead of controlling their prices. Con- 
sidering unfavorable weather condi- 
tions, the American farmers have done 
a splendid job of production. They 
will continue to do so if left.free of 
federal regulation. 

“Government programs to induce 
people voluntarily to save food and to 
limit their buying of all scarce prod- 
ucts are worthwhile and should be 
constantly carried on. But price and 
wage control plans, if put into effect, 
will do far more harm than good.” 

Such, in brief, are the two schools 
of thought on this question. 








Our Readers Say— 








Our government class has debated the 
article in THE AMERICAN OBSERVER on 
teen-age drivers. In a vote, 10 were 
in favor of young people being allowed 
to drive at 16, and the other 10 were in 
favor of the age being 18. Those voting 
for the 18-year-old limit say they chose 
this age because a person is older and 
more careful then than at 16. All of us 
agree, though, that if instruction and a 
test are required before a license is given, 
16 would be a suitable age. 


HARRIET BAUMSTARK, 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri. 


*% ® 


In answer to your article on teen-age 
drivers, I would like to say that I do 
not believe we teen-agers are irrespon- 
sible. 
in causing fatal automobile accidents. 
I do not think, however, that this is en- 
tirely our fault, We should be given 
courses in automobile driving and our 
record would improve. 

MARY JANE MARSHALL, 
Tallahassee, Florida. 








It is true that 16-year-olds lead ° 














I am a farm boy and at 14 I received 
a temporary permit which entitled me to 
drive when accompanied by a licensed 
driver. Then I had the opportunity of 
taking a drivers’ course when I was a 
sophomore in high school. Now I have a 
restricted license that does not permit 
me to drive after dark. When I am 16, 
I will be qualified for a regular license. 
I feel that this step-by-step progress has 
taught me to be a careful, safe driver. 

High school students should encourage 
their schools to establish driving courses. 
Of all the students at Mineral Point 
High School who took the drivers’ course 
in my class, not one has ever had an 
accident, This is a record that can be 
established in almost any town. 

JAMES TONKIN, 
Mineral Point, Wisconsin. 


= Ff ®@ 


I think no young person under 18 
should be allowed to drive an automobile 
by himself. The risks are many an 
dangerous. I am a 16-year-old high 
school student, and I would not trust 
myself to handle a car. Young people 
my age are bound to forget themselves, 
especially when with other young people. 
We are reckless and often are guilty of 
speeding. We should wait until we are 


older to drive. 
EVA MAYER, 
Riverdale, New York. 


w Re:  @ 


I think when a boy or girl is a junior 


or senior in high school he knows enough 
to be careful when driving. 


I have enough sense to take our time 

when driving and to be careful. 
JOHN MAGEE, 
Utica, New York. 
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I am a 
senior, and I feel that my friends and 
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Historical Sidelights on the President’s Cabinet 


This Executive Advisory Body Has Grown in Size and Influence Over the Years 


HEN George Washington be- 
came the first President of the 
United States in 1789, he did not have 
a cabinet to advise him. The Con- 
stitution did not mention the word 
“cabinet” and no steps had been taken 
to create such a body. 
It was at first thought that the 
President would seek advice from the 


Senate, since its approval was required 


for appointments and treaties made 
by the Chief Executive. Washington’s 
attempt to do this, however, met with 
failure, as did his effort to get advice 
from the members of the Supreme 
Court. 

The Constitution stated that the 
President could ask for the advice of 
the “heads of departments,” but it did 
not say how many such departments 
there should be. The first Congress 
soon provided for the creation of four 
—the Department of State, the Treas- 
ury Department, the War Department, 
and the office of Attorney General (to 
advise the President on legal matters). 


First Appointments 


President Washington then ap- 
pointed “secretaries” to head these 
departments. He chose Thomas Jeffer- 
son to be Secretary of State, Alex- 
ander Hamilton to be Secretary of the 
Treasury, General Henry Knox as Sec- 
retary of War, and Edmund Randolph 
as the Attorney General. All these 
appointments were approved by the 
Senate. 

During his first term, Washington 
sometimes conferred with these ad- 
visers individually, and sometimes 
asked them to make written reports 
for him. But the practice soon devel- 
oped of holding meetings attended by 
all of the four secretaries. 

During the years since 1789, addi- 
tions have been made to the Presi- 
dent’s cabinet as the government has 
grown in size and taken on new duties. 
The Secretary of the Navy entered 
the cabinet in 1798. The Postmaster 
General became a member in 1829. 
Twenty years later the Department of 
the Interior was created to deal with 
public lands, conservation, and other 
matters. 

The Department of Agriculture was 
established in 1889, and in 1903 a De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor was 
added. This department was divided 
into separate units for commerce and 
labor 10 years later, raising the total 
number of cabinet posts to 10. The 
most recent change in the President’s 
“official family” occurred a short time 
ago when the War and Navy Depart- 
ments were combined into one De- 
partment of National Defense. Now 
there are only nine members in the 
cabinet. 

Another change affecting the cab- 
inet was made this year when Con- 
gress passed a new law concerning 
Presidential succession. The old law, 
Passed in 1886, provided that, in case 





both the President and Vice President 
died or were removed from office, the 
members of the cabinet would be next 
in line for the presidency, starting 
with the Secretary of State. 

According to the new law, the 
Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives becomes President if both the 
President and Vice President die or 
are removed from office. The Presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Senate would 
then be next in line, followed by the 
members of the cabinet as under the 
old law. 

Brief sketches of the men who make 
up the present cabinet and the duties 





smuggling, and maintains lifesaving 
stations. The Treasury is also in 
charge of the Secret Service, which 
protects the President. 

James Forrestal, Secretary of Na- 
tional Defense, holds the cabinet post 
that was created only this year, but 
he is no newcomer to the government. 
He entered the cabinet in 1944 as head 
of the old Navy Department and has 
been in federal service since 1940. Be- 
fore that, Mr. Forrestal was an invest- 
ment banker in New York. 

The new Department of National 
Defense is coordinating the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force into a single 


CURRIER & IVES PRINT 


THE FIRST CABINET. Left to right are President Washington, and Secretaries 
Knox, Hamilton, Jefferson, and Randolph. 


of their various departments are as 
follows: 

George Marshall, Secretary of State, 
has been a member of the cabinet only 
since January of this year. He made 
a distinguished record as Army Chief 


of Staff during World War II. In this 
position he planned the _ over-all 
strategy of our military effort. After 


the war, Marshall was sent to China 
where he spent months trying to find 
a peaceful solution for that country’s 
internal strife. Although this mission 
failed, the General’s diplomatic ability 
was recognized and he was later named 
Secretary of State. 

Marshall’s department conducts our 
relations with foreign countries. It 
has branches all over the world. 

John Snyder, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, is a former Missouri banker, and 
has long been a friend of President 
Truman. Soon after Mr. Truman 
moved up to the nation’s highest office, 
he called upon Mr. Snyder to advise 
him on money matters. Later he ap- 
pointed Snyder to the cabinet as head 
of the Treasury. 

This department makes our coins 
and paper money, collects taxes, and 
pays the government’s bills.; In peace- 
time, it operates the Coast Guard, 
which patrols our shores to prevent 


Forrestal 


Hannegan 


military organization, under plans 
outlined by Congress last summer. 

Tom Clark, as Attorney General, is 
head of the Department of Justice. 
Mr. Clark was born in Texas and prac- 
ticed law there for a number of years. 
Later he joined the Department of 
Justice in Washington, and in 1945 
was made its director. 

The Justice Department advises gov- 
ernment officials on questions about 


laws, represents the government in ' 


important legal cases, and directs fed- 
eral prisons. The Federal Bureau of 
Investigation (FBI) is in this agency. 

Robert Hannegan, Postmaster Gen- 
eral, is head of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. Mr. Hannegan is a lawyer and 
was once an Official of the Treasury 
Department. He has also been na- 
tional chairman of the Democratic 
Party. Named to the cabinet in 1945, 
Mr. Hannegan directs the world’s big- 
gest business—the handling of the 
United States mail. 

Julius Krug, Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, is the youngest member of the 
cabinet. He is 40 years old, but has 
been in government service for more 
than 10 years. He is known as an 
electric-power expert, and during’ a 
part of World War II was director of 
the War Production Board. : 


Anderson 


The Department of Interior has 
charge of the national parks and other 
lands belonging to the government. 
It directs the affairs of Alaska, Hawaii, 
and the Virgin Islands; and seeks to 
conserve our natural resources such 
as oil and coal. 

Clinton Anderson, Secretary of 
Agriculture, was a businessman and 
congressman from New Mexico before 
joining the cabinet. 

His department develops better 
farming methods, lends money to 
farmers, and cares for the national 
forests. 

Averell Harriman, Secretary of 
Commerce, is a wealthy businessman 
who has held various government 
posts in recent years. For a time he 
was our ambassador to Russia and 
later to Great Britain, 

As head of the Department of Com- 
merce, he directs government efforts 
to help business and industry. The 
department contains the Weather Bu- 
reau, the Census Bureau, the Patent 
Office, and the agency that regulates 
civilian flying. 

Lewis Schwellenbach, Secretary of 
Labor, has been a lawyer, a senator 
from Washington, and a judge. His 
department tries to find ways to im- 
prove working conditions. It also col- 
lects valuable information concerning 
prices, wages, and employment. 





Fighting Smoke 


Each year smoke costs Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania nearly 16 million dollars. 
It damages health, smudges build- 
ings, and prevents the housewife from 
having white curtains or a sparkling 
“Monday wash.” 

Although the city has been fight- 
ing this nuisance for many years, the 
first successful step was taken in 1941 
when an anti-smoke ordinance was 
passed. It did not seem advisable to 
enforce this law during the war, but 
two years ago factories were required 
to take certain steps toward reducing 
smoke. Since dense smoke is a signal 
that both fuel and heat are being 
wasted, manufacturers found that it 
paid in terms of dollars and cents to 
comply. 

Recently this law became effective 
for private dwellings as well. Pitts- 
burgh’s citizens will use hard coal or 
other fuel instead of the dusty soft 
variety used in the past. Some fami- 
lies have already installed furnace 
stokers and other devices to curb 
smoke. 

Pittsburgh does not expect to be- 
come entirely “smokeless.” - It is one 
of the greatest manufacturing centers 
in the world, but it does hope that 
the cooperation of home owners and 
industry will eventually make the city 
a cleaner and more pleasant place in 
which to live. 






Schwellenbach 


Harriman 
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The Story of the Week 


LEARNING the fundamentals. 


High School is being taught the meaning of highway signs and signals. 





WIDE WORLD 
Here a driving class at Chicago’s Lane Technical 


More than 


5,500 of the nation’s 25,300 high schools offer such instruction. 


Essay Contest 

All high school seniors are invited 
to write essays on the subject, ““What 
America Means to Me!” in a new con- 
test sponsored by radio’s famous Quiz 
Kids in cooperation with the American 
Heritage Foundation. Writers of the 
eight best essays will each receive two- 
year scholarships at one of the coun- 
try’s leading universities. There will 
also be 50 cash awards of $50 each. 

The essays will be judged on their 
treatment of the basic principles of 
democracy—the contribution made by 
our history and heritage to our pres- 
ent and future—and the individual’s 
responsibility under a democracy in 
carrying on the democratic heritage. 

To be eligible for an award, essays 
must be postmarked before midnight, 
November 10. For additional informa- 
tion write to John Lewellen, Quiz 
Kids Program Director, 8 South Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


Communist International 


A new international organization 
has been set up by the Communist 
parties of nine European countries. 
Its aim is to promote communism and 
to oppose the policies of the United 
States—including the Marshall Plan 
—in Europe. The group is composed 
of the Communist parties of Russia, 
of the six neighboring countries under 
her control, and of France and Italy. 
Headquarters of the organization, 
which the Communists call an “in- 
formation bureau,” are in Belgrade, 
Yugoslavia. 

Many observers regard the forma- 
tion of the Communist group as clinch- 
ing proof that the world is dangerously 
divided and is definitely headed toward 
another great conflict. Others believe 
that it still may be possible for the 
UN to prevent a third world war. 

The Belgrade “information bureau” 
is not the first attempt to spread com- 
munism on an international basis. A 
previous organization of this kind was 
the Comintern (Communist Interna- 
tional), formed in 1919 in Russia, It 
tried to stir up revolutions that would 
result in the establishment of Com- 
munist governments all over the world. 

Although the Comintern was never 


successful in carrying out its policy of 
world-wide revolution, it was bitterly 
criticized by all non-Communist coun- 
tries. In 1943, during a critical pe- 
riod of the war when the utmost co- 
operation between Russia and the 
other Allies was necessary, an an- 
nouncement from Moscow said that 
the Comintern had been dissolved. 

The formation of the new inter- 
national group indicates that the aims 
of the Comintern have been revived, 
if not on a world-wide basis at least 
in Europe. Although the “informa- 
tion bureau” was formed in Poland and 
is set up in Yugoslavia, Russia is the 
driving force behind it. 


Charles Luckman 


Charles Luckman, a soap manufac- 
turer, is chairman of the 26-member 
Citizens’ Food Committee appointed 
by President Truman, This group is 
urging Americans to sate food as a 
first step. toward aiding Europe. 

The 38-year-old Luckman has been 
called ‘‘the jet-propelled wonder boy 
of U. S. sales promotion.” As a boy 
in Kansas City, Missouri, he sold 
newspapers and did odd jobs. In col- 
lege he studied architecture, but 
when he was unable to get a job in 
that field, he became a soap salesman. 

An immediate success as a sales- 
man, he was hired by Pepsodent Co., 
and soon became its president. When 
the British firm of Lever Brothers 
bought Pepsodent Co., Luckman be- 
came president of their holdings in 
this country. 

Luckman is soft-spoken and un- 
assuming in manner. Blond and 
blue-eyed, he is sometimes mistaken 
for his friend, Bing Crosby. Each 
year he spends some time at his ranch 
in California with his wife and three 
children. 


Rhodes Scholars 


The first group of Rhodes scholars 
from this country to go abroad since 
1939 has just arrived in England. 
Chosen from the outstanding students 
in American colleges, they will study 
for two or three years at Oxford Uni- 
versity under scholarships set up by 
the will of the wealthy South African, 
Cecil Rhodes. 





Rhodes was born in England and 
went to South Africa for his health 
as a young man. Making his way to 
the diamond mines of Kimberley, he 
met with great success and was a 
millionaire at 19. He devoted most 
of his later years to extending British 
rule in South Africa and became 
known as one of England’s foremost 
empire-builders. When Rhodes died 
in 1902, most of his vast fortune 
went to Oxford University to be used 
for scholarships for outstanding stu- 
dents in the British Empire and in our 
country. 

Under the terms of Rhodes’ will, 32 
scholarships are normally allotted to 
the United States each year. Since 
they were suspended during the war 
period, a number of additional ones 
have this year been given to war 
veterans. Each scholarship is worth 
about $2,000 annually. 


Japan’s Coal Problem 


General MacArthur is trying to 
avoid in Japan the acute coal shortage 
that is hampering the recovery ef- 
forts of the war-devastated nations of 
Europe. He has informed the Japa- 
nese government that if it takes over 
the mines—as is now contemplated— 
it will be expected to produce 50 mil- 
lion tons of coal a year. Although 
this figure was reached during the 
war years, a great deal will be re- 
quired to duplicate it in the near 
future. 

All over the world, coal—next to 
food—is the crying need today. If 
factories are to produce their goods 
and at the same time create employ- 
ment for millions, they must have 
coal. Never before has the term 
“black gold’ been more appropriate 
than now to describe this valuable 
mineral. 

The coal situation in Japan seems 
to be quite like that in Europe. Al- 
though a shortage exists, there are 
ample supplies of the mineral under- 
ground. The chief problem is to get 
it to the surface quickly and in large 
quantities. Labor and equipment 
shortages are the chief obstacles in 
the way. 


Students from Abroad 


Thousands of students from foreign 
lands are now becoming acquainted 
with American ways in universities of 
this country. From almost every part 
of the world they have come to the 
United States to learn the latest meth- 
ods in industry, science, and educa- 
tion. Last year more than 18,000 





ACME 


BOWLING is one of the most popular 
winter sports in this country 


foreigners attended American colleges, 
but this year there has been a sub- 
stantial drop. 

Many foreign students are sent here 
to study by their governments. After 
they have completed their courses, they 
return to their own lands and take 
over responsible government — jobs. 
Most of them will become leaders in 
the particular profession for which 
they have prepared. 

Our government encourages the ad- 
mission of foreign students. Almost 
all of them return to their native 
countries with a feeling of admiration 


and friendship for the United States>~ 





ACME 


BRITAIN’S economic czar, Sir Stafford 
Cripps 


Thus, in many far-flung corners of 
the world, these people who have stud- 
ied in America become the best “am- 
bassadors of good will’ that Uncle 
Sam could have. 


A Skelton Comedy 


Red Skelton’s fans will enjoy his 
latest picture, ‘““Merton of the Movies.” 
This is a humorous story about the 
early days of the motion picture in- 
dustry. Red plays the part of Merton, 
a shy and awkward boy who wants 
to be a great film actor. Merton fi- 
nally gets his chance to act as hero 
in what is intended as a detective 
picture, but his ridiculous attempts 
to be dramatic turn the film into a 
successful comedy. Others in the 
“Merton of the Movies” cast include 
Virginia O’Brien, Gloria Grahame, 
and Alan Mowbray. 


U. S. Steel Output 


Steel is now being produced in 
America at the rate of about 85 million 
tons per year. This is not enough to 
care for present demands. Manufac- 
turers of scarce items, such as auto- 
mobiles, say that they could produce 
more if they had larger quantities of 
steel. 

Many economists believe that the 
steel industry should expand. An 
abundance of that metal, they argue, 
is needed if the nation’s factories are 
to be kept busy, and her workers kept 
employed. 

The companies which produce steel 
reply that the building of new plants 
for their industry would, in itself, 
require much of that metal and make 
the present shortage worse. More- 
over, they fear that by the time they 
could increase productive capacity, the 
present boom might be over and the 
demand for steel would have dropped. 

Those who want to see the industry 
enlarged say that steel manufacturers, 
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if they refuse to increase their pro- 
duction, will actually help to create 
a depression. Lack of steel, it is 
argued, will restrict production and 
eventually make jobs scarce, 


Weather Ships 


The United States Coast Guard is 
now manning two weather ships in 
the stormy North Atlantic to help 
guide ocean-crossing planes. The en- 
tire program, to be coordinated by 
the International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization, calls for the establishment 
of 13 weather stations by 10 nations. 
The United States has agreed to set 
up seven of these stations, but Con- 
gress has not yet appropriated the 
necessary funds. 

The weather stations will eventually 
be fitted into such a pattern that a 
plane crossing the North Atlantic will 
never be more than 90 minutes flying 
time from a weather ship. Observers 
on each ship will make regular reports 
on winds, landing conditions, and icing 
temperatures. The ships’ crews will 
be trained for rescue operations. 

Because of the extreme distance 
from port and the necessity of giving 
leave time to the crews, three ships 
will be assigned to each station. Only 
one, however, will be on duty at a 
time. The present plan stems from 
the war years when, despite a shipping 
shortage, weather ships were con- 
stantly used. The information they 
supplied to ocean-crossing flyers was 
found to be invaluable. 


Sir Stafford Cripps 


Sir Stafford Cripps has been chosen 
for the newly created position of Min- 
ister of Economic Affairs in Great 
Britain. This job carries with it such 
sweeping powers that it is generally 
agreed that Cripps is now second only 
to Prime Minister Attlee among Brit- 
ish Labor Party leaders. In his new 
cabinet position, Cripps is responsible 
for all c Britain’s production, includ- 
ing coal and power, raw materials, 
construction, shipbuilding, and agri- 
culture. 

After a brilliant career as a lawyer, 
Cripps was knighted in 1930 and a 
year later he became a Labor member 
of Parliament. During the thirties 
he was a stormy figure in British poli- 
tices. Because of his outspokenness 


_and refusal to compromise, he was 


often at odds with his own party even 
though he was recognized as their 
best mouthpiece. 








METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER 


VIRGINIA O’BRIEN and Red Skelton are starred in “Mertou of the Movies” 


During the war Cripps held a num- 
ber of responsible positions. For two 
years he was British Ambassador to 
Russia. In the Churchill coalition 
government he served as leader of the 
House of Commons. When the Labor 
Party came into power, he entered 
the cabinet as President of the Board 
of Trade. 

Cripps is a tall, thin man of 58 
who dresses with extreme care. He 
is highly respected by his countrymen 
for consistently backing the ideas in 
which he believes even though his 
stand may be, and frequently is, un- 
popular. 


Modern Homesteaders 


About 16,000 acres of government 
land in the sagebrush country of Wy- 
oming and Arizona will soon be opened 
to war veterans for homesteading. The 
Bureau of Reclamation has recently 
provided for the irrigation of these 
areas which, until now, have been too 
dry to support crops. With the intro- 
duction of water it is expected that 
the land will become as productive 
as it is in the fertile Yakima Valley 
of Washington where a similar recla- 
mation project has been carried out. 

To be eligible for a homestead, the 
applicant must be a war veteran and 
must have had considerable experience 
in agriculture. Even then he may not 
receive any land, for so many have 
asked for it that there is not enough 
to go around. The names of eligible 
applicants are placed in a goldfish bowl 
and drawings determine who will re- 
ceive the irrigation homesteads. 

Further irrigation projects are 
planned for other parched areas of 
the West. Thus, veterans who have 
been unlucky in the drawing may yet 
receive a tract of government land. 


“The Second Frontier” 


A gigantic demonstration of soil 
conservation in which four years’ 
work was accomplished in one day 
was recently held on two neighbor- 
ing farms in Licking County, Ohio. 
Dramatizing the work of the Soil 
Conservation Service, the demonstra- 
tion, which attracted nearly 50,000 
spectators, was described as “the open- 
ing of the second frontier”’—a cam- 
paign to get new productivity from 
exhausted soil. 

During the day, more than 800 tons 
of lime and 45 tons of fertilizer were 
applied to the topsoil of adjoining 
hill farms. Gullies were filled. Fur- 
rows were plowed around the hills in- 





stead of across them. Fences were 
re-set to encircle the hills rather than 
to divide them. Rye and wheat were 
planted. 

As a result of the day’s work, the 
saving of most of the topsoil was in- 
sured, and the land was enriched for 
future crops. The value of the two 
farms was believed to be doubled. 

Although this demonstration 
brought the work of the Soil Conser- 
vation Service dramatically to the at- 
tention of thousands of people, this 
organization has for more than 10 
years been quietly laboring to redeem 
America’s farmland from erosion and 
waste. Last year it assisted in soil 
conservation on more than 20 million 
acres of land. 

This is an,encouraging start, but 
there is still much to be done. Hugh 
Bennett, Chief of the U. S. Soil Con- 
servation Service, has pointed out 
that 90 per cent of the farm and pas- 
ture land in this country should be 
treated if it is to continue to be pro- 
ductive. It may take 20 years, Mr. 
Bennett believes, to get a system of 
conservation farming established for 
all the land that needs it. 


Correction 


In the article on the Supreme Court 
in last week’s issue, there were errors 
in the dates of the child labor cases. 
These are the correct facts: 

The Court has dealt with child 
labor laws on three occasions. In 
1918 it declared unconstitutional a 
law which prohibited child labor in 
interstate commerce. Again in 1922 
it overruled another attempt by Con- 
gress to forbid child labor. But in 
1941 it upheld the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act which prohibits the employ- 
ment of youths under 16 in industries 
engaged in interstate commerce. 

The years mistakenly given in our 
article were those in which the laws 
were passed, and not those in which 
the Supreme Court decided on their 
constitutionality. 


Prices in Canada 


Canada is now going through the 
same period that followed the ending 
of price controls in this country. 
About a month ago our northern 
neighbors, who had strictly regulated 
prices for six years, removed price 
ceilings from all but a few items. 

The immediate results have been 








the same as in the United States 
when OPA was abolished. Most prices 
have shot up. There is increasing 
talk and fear of inflation. Many 
Canadians have asked that price con- 
trols be restored by their government. 
Others contend that prices will go 
down normally as soon as production 
can meet the demand. 





One out of five full-time workers in 
the United States, says a Twentieth 
Century Fund survey, is self-employed 
as a businessman, farmer, profes- 
sional man, retail merchant or inde- 
pendent craftsman. The same source 
reports that only $1.50 out of every 
$100 the average American spends 
each year goes to churches and private 
welfare organizations. 





125 Years Ago—1822 


Statesmen of the leading European 
nations were worried about revolu- 
tions which had broken out in Naples, 
Spain, Portugal, and Greece. They 
held a conference at Verona, and au- 
thorized France to send troops into 
Spain to put down the revolt in that 
country. 

On this side of the Atlantic the 
Spanish and Portuguese colonies were 
gaining their freedom. The United 
States officially recognized the inde- 
pendence of Argentina, Chile, Peru, 
Colombia, and Mexico. 

After recovering from the “Panic of 
1819,” the United States was enjoying 
a period of prosperity, and its popula- 
tion had reached 10 million. Presi- 
dent Monroe had been re-elected in 
1820 with only one opposing vote in 
the electoral college. Under the terms 
of the Missouri Compromise, Maine 
and Missouri had been admitted to 
the Union. 

The Spy, a novel by James Fenimore 
Cooper, was the year’s “best seller” 
in the United States. Washington 
Irving’s Sketch Book was also popular. 
In the field of music, Beethoven was at 
the height of his career in Europe. 
Schubert’s first works had been pub- 
lished in 1819, and Wagner, at the 
age of 8 years, was just beginning 
his study of music. 

Gas street lights were adopted by 
Boston in 1822, and by New York the 
following year, but nearly all homes 
were lighted by candles or oil lamps. 





GENDREAU PHOTO 
VIEW OF QUEBEC. Prices in Canada have not risen as much as they have here, 


but they have gone up enough to cause widespread national debate. 
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Korea Divided 


(Concluded from page 1) 


how a native government should be 
set up. 

The difficulty is the same as that 
being experienced by our country and 
the Soviet Union in many other parts 
of the world. The Russians, together 
with a number of natives under their 
influence, insist on certain policies 
which, if carried out, would put Com- 
munists in control. The United 
States and its friends among the 
Koreans want the country to become 
a democracy. Numerous conferences 
have been held, but the two big na- 
tions have made no progress at all 
toward a settlement of their -dis- 
agreement. 

The United States and Russia have 
not only failed to reach an understand- 
ing on how a free government of 
Korea should be set up, but they have 
also been unable to work together in 
handling the country during the oc- 
cupation period. The line which 
separates the American zone of Korea 
from the Soviet zone is almost like 
an international boundary. 

North of that line, the Russians are 
sponsoring a native, Communist-domi- 
nated regime. The United States is 
controlling the southern part of the 
country with the help of Korean lead- 
ers who favor our form of govern- 
ment. Korea’s economic life is 
greatly hindered by the fact that al- 
most no trade crosses the boundary 
between the two areas. 

Late last month Russia made the 
proposition that her own forces and 
those of. the United States withdraw 
from Korea early in 1948. This sug- 
gestion places the United States. in a 
difficult situation. If our government 
does not accept, Russia will tell the 
Koreans that America is delaying their 
independence. 

















NEW YORK TIMES 


A COMPARISON of the Russian and 
American zones in Korear Percentages 
of industry are based upon 1944 figures. 


On the other hand, if foreign troops 
are withdrawn, native Communists 
will try to seize all of Korea. They 
would have a good chance to succeed, 
for Russia has carefully organized and 
trained her sympathizers in the north- 
ern zone, and they would take vigorous 


action to gain control of the whole: 


country. Moreover, Russian territory 
adjoins Korea on the north, so that 
if both the Americans and the Rus- 
sians were to withdraw, Soviet aid 
could still easily reach the Korean 
Communists. 

The United States might be willing 
to accept Russia’s troop-withdrawal 
suggestion if it were possible to turn 
the supervision of Korea over to the 
United Nations. But the Soviet lead- 


- long time. 








WIDE WORLD 


THIS KOREAN BOY traveled over cold mountain passes in going from the Russian 
to the American zone of his country. The box on his back is filled with sand and 


burning charcoal to make a portable heater. 


ers would probably prevent the UN 
from assuming this responsibility. 

It is not likely that either the 
United States or the Soviet Union will, 
in the near future, consent to any 
move that would give the other more 
influence in Korea. There are two 
main reasons for our own country’s 
taking such an attitude. First, the 
United States does not want to see 
the Korean people, who have already 
endured almost 40 years of oppression 
under Japan, come under the rule of 
a communist dictatorship led by 
Russia. Second, Korea is a strategi- 
cally located peninsula, extending 
down between Japan and China. If 
Russia should gain complete control 
of this land, she would be in a still 
better position to spread her power 
over the entire Far East. 


Zones Differ 


Unfortunate Korea, therefore, may 
remain occupied and divided for a 
The geography of the 
country makes this division particu- 
larly serious. In order to prosper, 
the two sections of Korea need to 
trade with each other. The Russian 
zone, home of 10 million Koreans, 
contains nearly all the raw materials 
for the nation’s industries. In the 
American zone, where 20 million peo- 
ple live, are most of the farms. 

There are some factories in south- 
ern Korea, but in order to operate, 
they need the minerals, such as coal, 
graphite, and metals, which are to be 
found in the north. The entire coun- 
try needs food from the southern 
zone, but the farms of southern Korea 
cannot produce much without ferti- 
lizer. The plants which manufacture 
fertilizer are in the north. 

Southern Korea is also dependent 
upon the north for electric power. 
Electricity has been supplied by the 
Soviet leaders up to the present time, 
but it could be shut off, and this fact 
worries the people of our zone. 

These examples show how the divi- 
sion of Korea is stifling that country’s 
agriculture and industry, and is keep- 
ing the people in poverty. Hard 
times, though, are nothing new for 
the Korean people. Before 1910, 
when the land was independent, the 
government was corrupt. 


Under Japanese rule, which began 
in 1910, Korea became quite produc- 
tive, but natives received little of the 
benefit. Japan took Korean rice, 
timber, and minerals, She allowed the 
soil to become poor from lack of ferti- 
lizer. She used the Koreans for un- 
skilled labor, and would not give them 
opportunities to hold good jobs in in- 
dustry or in the government. 

During the period of Japanese rule, 
little attention was given to the 
health of the Korean people. Most 
Koreans now live under very unsani- 
tary conditions, and disease takes a 
heavy toll. In our zone the United 
States authorities have been waging 
a strenuous health campaign. Dur- 
ing 1946, for example, the U. S. mili- 
tary government gave more than 75 
million vaccinations and ‘inoculations 
to the people of southern Korea. 

Less than half of the Koreans can 
read or write. Japan did little to 
promote education in this land, and 
the few schools that did_ operate 
taught the Japanese language. 

In view of the handicaps under 
which the Koreans have lived for so 
many years, poverty, disease, and il- 
literacy are to be expected. During 
the period of Japanese rule, however, 
the hope was kept alive that eventually 
Korea would be free and therefore able 
to improve living conditions. As we 
have seen, the division of the country 
into two zones is now preventing 





Korea from doing much to aid herself, 

Little is known of what the Russians 
are doing for northern Korea, but it 
is not believed that they have helped 
to make the Koreans more prosperous, 
They have, it is said, taken farm land 
away from wealthy landlords and 
divided it among the peasants. Thig 
means only that the peasant shares 
his produce with the Soviet army in- 
stead of with the landlord. 

In view of the fact that no progress 
is being made toward handling Korea 
as a single country, our government 
officials are considering plans to pro- 
mote the development of industries in 
the southern, or American zone. Such 
a project would help the people of the 
south to raise their living standard, 


Densely Populated 


The State Department says that, up 
to the present, our government hag 
furnished the Koreans with only lim- 
ited amounts of food, clothing, medical 
supplies, and fertilizer. South Korea 
must obtain much more from us if it 
is to become prosperous. For exam- 
ple, it needs cotton and wool for its 
textile mills, and machinery for its 
factories, railways, and farms. 

Even under favorable conditions, a 
long time would probably be required 
for the development of Korea’s farms 
and industries to the point where that 
country could support its people well, 
for it is very densely populated. It has 
approximately 30 million people in an 
area not much larger than that of Kan- 
sas. A great deal of the land, partic- 
ularly in northern Korea, is extremely 
mountainous and not suitable for 
farming. 

The mountains, of course, do furnish 
minerals and hydro-electric power. 
They still provide some timber, al- 
though the Japanese cut away many 
of the forests. 

Although Korea is a relatively back- 
ward country today, in ancient times 
it was noted for its literature and in- 
ventions. For instance, movable metal 
type was first used in that land, about 
50 years before Gutenberg developed 
it in Europe. 

The Koreans are a proud, excitable 
people. The Japanese never succeeded 
in destroying their desire for in- 
dependence. Our own military and 
civilian officials, even though they are 
sincerely trying to aid Korea, are find- 
ing deep and growing native resent- 
ment against any sort of “foreign in- 
terference.” 

The evidence seems to indicate, 
however, that there is much more dis- 
satisfaction in the Soviet zone than in 
ours. Every day, many Koreans in the 
north move across the border into the 
American zone. 
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In each of the sentences below 
match the italicized word with the 
word or phrase following whose mean- 
ing is most nearly the same. Turn 
to page 8, column 4, for answers. 


1. Some people are astute (as-tit’) 
judges of character. (a) poor (b) 
quick (c) keen (d) unfair. 

2. The child seemed tractable (trak’- 
tiih-bl). (a) intelligent (b) studious 
(c) lonely (d) teachable. 

8. Sally was invited to the lavish 
(lavish) dinner party. (a) extrava- 
gant (b) distinguished (¢) exclusive 
(d) unexpected. 





4. Mr. Smith wanted to nullify 
(nil’i-fi) the agreement. (a) sign 
(b) cancel (c) study (d) confirm (e) 
talk about. 

5. The act was in flagrant (fli’- 
grant) disregard of the law. (a) un- 
common (b) glaring (c) stupid (d) 
innocent. 

6. His conjecture (k6n-jek’chire) 
was incorrect. (a) report (b) an- 
swer (c) guess (d) belief (e) irrevo- 
cable decision. 

7. The cost of the house was ez- 
orbitant (ég-zor’bi-tant). (a) moder- 
ate (b) excessive (c) reasonable. (d) 
controlled. | 
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Straight Thinking 


By Howard Sweet 




















NUMBER of Congressmen who 
A have been investigating the need 
for American aid in Europe were 
recently interviewed in Berlin. Ac- 
cording to newspaper reports, Rep- 
resentative Taber of New York said 
that he had seen no Europeans who 
appeared to be underfed. At the same 
time, Representative Dirksen of Illi- 
nois stated that there was definite 
evidence of undernourishment. 

These two statements are obviously 
conflicting. In such a situation there 
are several approaches that the 
straight thinker can make to find out 
what to believe. For example, about 
the two men concerned he might ask 
the following questions: 

(1) Is each man basing his state- 
ment on the same set of facts? Did 
each visit the same parts of Europe, 
and for about the same length of time? 

(2) What is 
the past record 
of each of these 
men for reliabil- 
ity and sound 
judgment? Is 
either especially 
qualified as an 
expert on health 
and nutrition? 
Does either have 
special political 
beliefs or reasons of other kinds that 
might conceivably sway his judgment 
on this subject? 

(3) How do other qualified observers 
feel? For example, what conclusions 
were reached by the group of Iowa 
farmers who recently toured Europe? 





gressmen who have visited Europe 
say? 

To answer these questions, one must 
carefully read newspaper and maga- 
zine accounts that bear upon the sub- 
ject. To answer some of them, it 
may be necessary to write to the con- 
gressmen themselves, 


What do the majority of other con- 
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Science in the News 


HE seventh annual Science Talent 

Search is to be conducted among 
high school seniors this year. One 
boy and one girl will be given a 
Westinghouse Science Scholarship of 
$2,400 ($600 per year for four years). 
Eight other students will receive $100 
for four years. Additional scholar- 
ships may be awarded. 

In order to qualify in the contest, 
a student must stand high in his class 
and take a three-hour science aptitude 
test in his own school. The student 
must also write a, report of some 
scientific research project which he has 
carried out by himself. The essay of 
1,000 words is to be entitled “My 
Science Project.” 

In February, 40 finalists will be 
sent to Washington, D. C. These 
contestants will spend five days in the 
nation’s capital, and will be inter- 
viewed by the judges who will select 
the winners. For further information 
concerning this contest, write Science 
Clubs of America, 1719 N Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


* * * 


People suffering from hay fever will 
be glad to know that ragweed may 
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The worn traveler wondered whether 
she could board the sleeping car in the 
yards, and retire, ahead of the departure 
of the train. 

“Can I get on No. 6 before it starts?” 
she said. 

“You'll have to, madam.” 


x * * 


The doctor stood by the bedside, and 
looked gravely down at the sick man. 

“T cannot hide from you the fact that 
you are very ill,” he said. “Is there any- 
one you would like to see?” 

“Yes,” said the sufferer faintly. 

“Who is it?’ 

“Another doctor.” 


a 


“I was to have met my husband here 
two hours-ago; have you seen him?” 
Floorwalker: “Possibly, madam. Any- 
thing distinctive about him?” 
. “Yes, I imagine he’s purple by this 
time.” 
* * * 


Foreman: “I just gave that loafer a 


Week’s pay and told him to clear out.’ 


He hasn’t lifted a hand.” 
Assistant: “Great Scott! He was only 
hanging around waiting for a job.” 


x & & 


Once you could recognize your parked 
car by the dents, but now it collects new 


® nes while you are gone. 


The patient was fumbling in his pocket. 

“You need not pay me in advance,” 
said the dentist. 

“I’m not going to,” was the reply. “I’m 
only counting my money before you give 
me the gas.” 


Ss 2 


Lawyer: “When I was a boy my high- 
est ambition was to be a pirate.” 

Client: “You’re in luck. It ish’t every 
man who can realize the dreams of his 
youth.” 























HUNT IN SATURDAY EVENING POST 
“TI hate to intrude like this, sir, but I 
wonder if you’d mind turning your radio 
down a little bit.” 





soon be wiped out. A new chemical, 
already used successfully in New York 
City, causes the plants to starve and 
die after being sprayed. Officials ex- 
pect to eliminate ragweed from that 
city within a few years. 


* x * 


This month brought at least two 
television “firsts.” People fortunate 
enough to have a television set were 
able to see, as well as hear, the Presi- 
dent of the United States address the 
country on food conservation. Al- 
though this was not President Tru- 
man’s first television appearance, it 
was the first television broadcast from 
the White House. 

The first surgical operation to be 
broadcast by television to the general 
public also occurred this month. It 
was the removal of an appendix by 
surgeons at a Washington, D. C., hos- 
pital. A doctor described the opera- 
tion as it progressed. 


x. & fF 


Recently, at the American Museum 
of Natural History in New York, there 
was a special exhibition of sapphires 
and rubies. Only a jeweler could de- 
tect that these stones were made in 
a laboratory. 

During the war, our supply of sap- 
phires, which are used for bearings in 
watches, and the delicate parts of 
many larger machines, became very 
scarce. Chemists set about to make 
the gems synthetically. Many of the 
stones produced in the laboratory are 
more beautiful than the genuine ones. 


x * Ff 


Now that cold weather is approach- 
ing, we should eat more foods which 
contain Vitamin C, say two doctors 
at Laval University in Quebec. This 
vitamin, found in such foods as 
oranges, leraons, and tomato juice, 
helps the body become accustomed to 
cold weather. 


e-: 


Manufacturers in Australia are ex- 
perimenting with a new kind of woolen 
cloth. It is very light in weight, and 
may become a competitor of silk and 
the now popular nylon. The newly 
developed woolen thread used in mak- 
ing the cloth is so thin that it must 
be combined with another material 
while being woven. Later the extra 
material is dissolved. The fabric thus 
produced is said to be soft as silk, 
and warm as wool. 

—By HAZEL LEWIS. 











Study Guide 











Conserving Food 


1. What is the goal of the food-saving 
campaign? . 


2. What four requests are being made 
of the American people under the volun- 
tary food-saving program? 


38. Why is Europe now so short of 
food? 


4. How are the Communist parties of 
Europe trying to take advantage of the 
food shortage there? 


5. How does the present cost of food 
for the average American family com- 
pare with the cost before the war? 


6. If voluntary methods of saving food 
fail, what proposals may be made when 
Congress meets again? 


7. What effect will the President’s 
food-saving campaign probably have on 
prices? 


Discussion 


1. If the voluntary food-saving cam- 
paign fails, do you think we should re- 
turn to the rationing that we had during 
the war? Why or why not. 


2: Because of soaring prices, some 
people say that price and wage controls 
should be put into effect. Do you agree 
—or not? Give reasons for your answer, 


8. Aside from our desire to save lives 
by sending food to Europe, do you think 
that food should be used as a weapon 
by the United States to combat com- 
munism? Explain your answer. 


Korea 


1. Why has the establishment of an 
independent government in Korea been 
delayed? 


2. How is Korea now controlled? 


3. Why does Russia’s troop-withdrawal 
proposal put the United States in a diffi- 
cult position? 


4. For what two reasons is the United 
States determined to prevent Communist 
domination of all Korea? 


5. Why is trade between northern and 
southern Korea highly important? 


6. Tell what the United States has 
already done to help the people of south- 
ern Korea. 


7. What program will probably be car- 
ried out in the zone if Korea 
remains divided? 


8. What is the general attitude of 
Koreans toward Soviet and American oc- 
cupation of their country? 


Discussion 


1. In your opinion, how should the 
American government respond to Rus- 
sia’s troop-withdrawal suggestion? De- 
fend your position. 


2. What do you think the United States 
should do for the southern zone if Korea 
remains divided? 


Miscellaneous 


1. What is the aim of the Communist 
“information bureau” which has recently 
been set up in Belgrade? 


2. Who is the chairman of the Citizens’ 
Food Committee? 


3. Why does our government encour- 
age the admission of foreign students 
to this country? 


4. What are Rhodes scholars? 


5. Why is Sir Stafford Cripps’ new 
position in the British cabinet so vitally 
important? 

6. What is the purpose of the weather 
stations that are now being set up in 
the North Atlantic? 


7. What are some of the arguments 
for and against the expansion of the 
steel industry in this country? 


8. In what states is the government 
soon to open up land to war veterans for 
homesteading? 





Pronunciations 


Kalahari—kah’lah-hah’ré 
Natal—nah-tal’ 
Pretoria—pré-td ri-ah 
Seoul—sé-060l’ 
Transvaal—trans-vahl’ 
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Korea Divided 


(Concluded from page 1) 


how a native government should be 
set up. 

The difficulty is the same as that 
being experienced by our country and 
the Soviet Union in many other parts 
of the world. The Russians, together 
with a number of natives under their 
influence, insist on’ certain policies 
which, if carried out, would put Com- 
munists in control. The United 
States and its friends among the 
Koreans want the country to become 
a democracy. Numerous conferences 
have been held, but the two big na- 
tions have made no progress at all 
toward a settlement of their —dis- 
agreement. 

The United States and Russia have 
not only failed to reach an understand- 
ing on how a free government of 
Korea should be set up, but they have 
also been unable to work together in 
handling the country during the oc- 
cupation period. The line which 
separates the American zone of Korea 
from the Soviet zone is almost like 
an international boundary. 

North of that line, the Russians are 
sponsoring a native, Communist-domi- 
nated regime. The United States is 
controlling the southern part. of the 
country with the help of Korean lead- 
ers who favor our form of govern- 
ment. Korea’s economic life is 
greatly hindered by the fact that al- 
most no trade crosses the boundary 
between the two areas. 

Late last month Russia made the 
proposition that her own forces and 
those of. the United States withdraw 
from Korea early in 1948. This sug- 
gestion places the United States.in a 
difficult situation. If our government 
does not accept, Russia will tell the 
Koreans that America is delaying their 
independence. 


NEW YORK TIMES 

















A COMPARISON of the Russian and 
American zones in Korear Percentages 
of industry are based upon 1944 figures. 


On the other hand, if foreign troops 
are withdrawn, native Communists 
will try to seize all of Korea. They 
would have a good chance to succeed, 
for Russia has carefully organized and 
trained her sympathizers in the north- 
ern zone, and they would take vigorous 


action to gain control of the whole’ 


country. Moreover, Russian territory 
adjoins Korea on the north, so that 
if both the Americans and the Rus- 
sians were to withdraw, Soviet aid 
could still easily reach the Korean 
Communists. 

The United States might be willing 
to accept Russia’s troop-withdrawal 
suggestion if it were possible to turn 
the supervision of Korea over to the 
United Nations. But the Soviet lead- 





- long time. 





WIDE WORLD 


THIS KOREAN BOY traveled over cold mountain passes in going from the Russian 
to the American zone of his country. The box on his back is filled with sand and 


burning charcoal to make a portable heater. 


ers would probably prevent the UN 
from assuming this responsibility. 

It is not likely that either the 
United States or the Soviet Union will, 
in the near future, consent to any 
move that would give the other more 
influence in Korea. There are two 
main reasons for our own country’s 
taking such an attitude. First, the 
United States does not want to see 
the Korean people, who have already 
endured almost 40 years of oppression 
under Japan, come under the rule of 
a communist dictatorship led by 
Russia. Second, Korea is a strategi- 
cally located peninsula, extending 
down between Japan and China. If 
Russia should gain complete control 
of this land, she would be in a still 
better position to spread her power 
over the entire Far East. 


Zones Differ 


Unfortunate Korea, therefore, may 
remain occupied and divided for a 
The geography of the 
country makes this division particu- 
larly serious. In order to prosper, 
the two sections of Korea need to 
trade with each other. The Russian 
zone, home of 10 million Koreans, 
contains nearly all the raw materials 
for the nation’s industries. In the 
American zone, where 20 million peo- 
ple live, are most of the farms. 

There are some factories in south- 
ern Korea, but in order to operate, 
they need the minerals, such as coal, 
graphite, and metals, which are to be 
found in the north. The entire coun- 
try needs food from the southern 
zone, but the farms of southern Korea 
cannot produce much without ferti- 
lizer. The plants which manufacture 
fertilizer are in the north. 

Southern Korea is also dependent 
upon the north for electric power. 
Electricity has been supplied by the 
Soviet leaders up to the present time, 
but it could be shut off, and this fact 
worries the people of our zone. 

These examples show how the divi- 
sion of Korea is stifling that country’s 
agriculture and industry, and is keep- 
ing the people in poverty. Hard 
times, though, are nothing new for 
the Korean people. Before 1910, 
when the land was independent, the 
government was corrupt. 


Under Japanese rule, which began 
in 1910, Korea became quite produc- 
tive, but natives received little of the 
benefit. Japan took Korean rice, 
timber, and minerals. She allowed the 
soil to become poor from lack of ferti- 
lizer. She used the Koreans for un- 
skilled labor, and would not give them 
opportunities to hold good jobs in in- 
dustry or in the government. 

During the period of Japanese rule, 
little attention was given to the 
health of the Korean people. Most 
Koreans now live under very unsani- 
tary conditions, and disease takes a 
heavy toll. In our zone the United 
States authorities have been waging 
a strenuous health campaign. Dur- 
ing 1946, for example, the U. S. mili- 
tary government gave more than 75 
million vaccinations and ‘inoculations 
to the people of southern Korea. 

Less than half of the Koreans can 
read or write. Japan did little to 
promote education in this land, and 
the few schools that did_ operate 
taught the Japanese language. 

In view of the handicaps under 
which the Koreans have lived for so 
many years, poverty, disease, and il- 
literacy are to be expected. During 
the period of Japanese rule, however, 
the hope was kept alive that eventually 
Korea would be free and therefore able 
to improve living conditions. As we 
have seen, the division of the country 
into two zones is now preventing 







Korea from doing much to aid herself. 

Little is known of what the Russians 
are doing for northern Korea, but it 
is not believed that they have helped 
to make the Koreans more prosperous, 
They have, it is said, taken farm land 
away from wealthy landlords and 
divided it among the peasants. This 
means only that the peasant shares 
his produce with the Soviet army in- 
stead of with the landlord. 

In view of the fact that no progress 
is being made toward handling Korea 
as a single country, our government 
officials are considering plans to pro- 
mote the development of industries in 
the southern, or American zone. Such 
a project would help the people of the 
south to raise their living standard, 


Densely Populated 


The State Department says that, up 
to the present, our government hag 
furnished the Koreans with only lim- 
ited amounts of food, clothing, medical 
supplies, and fertilizer. South Korea 
must obtain much more from us if it 
is to become prosperous. For exam- 
ple, it needs cotton and wool for its 
textile mills, and machinery for its 
factories, railways, and farms. 

Even under favorable conditions, a 
long time would probably be required 
for the development of Korea’s farms 
and industries to the point where that 
country could support its people well, 
for it is very densely populated. It has 
approximately 30 million people in an 
area not much larger than that of Kan- 
sas. A great deal of the land, partic- 
ularly in northern Korea, is extremely 
mountainous and not suitable for 
farming. 

The mountains, of course, do furnish 
minerals and hydro-electric power. 
They still provide some timber, al- 
though the Japanese cut away many 
of the forests. 

Although Korea is a relatively back- 
ward country today, in ancient times 
it was noted for its literature and in- 
ventions. For instance, movable metal 
type was first used in that land, about 
50 years before Gutenberg developed 
it in Europe. 

The Koreans are a proud, excitable 
people. The Japanese never succeeded 
in destroying their desire for in- 
dependence. Our own military and 
civilian officials, even though they are 
sincerely trying to aid Korea, are find- 
ing deep and growing native resent- 
ment against any sort of “foreign in- 
terference.” 

The evidence seems to indicate, 
however, that there is much more dis- 
satisfaction in the Soviet zone than in 
ours. Every day, many Koreans in the 
north move across the border into the 
American zone. 
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In each of the sentences below 
match the italicized word with the 
word or phrase following whose mean- 
ing is most nearly the same. Turn 
to page 8, column 4, for answers. 


1. Some people are astute (as-tit’) 
judges of character. (a) poor (b) 
quick (c) keen (d) unfair. 

2. The child seemed tractable (trik’- 
tih-bl). (a) intelligent (b) studious 
(c) lonely (d) teachable. 

8. Sally was invited to the lavish 
(lav’ish) dinner party. (a) extrava- 
gant (b) distinguished (¢) exclusive 
(d) unexpected. 





4. Mr. Smith wanted to nullify 
(nil’i-fi) the agreement. (a) sign 
(b) cancel (c) study (d) confirm (e) 
talk about. 

5. The act was in flagrant (fla’-. 
grant) disregard of the law. (a) un- 
common (b) glaring (c) stupid (d) 
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innocent. 

6. His conjecture (kén-jek’chire) 
was incorrect. (a) report (b) an- 
swer (c) guess (d) belief (e) irrevo- 
cable decision. 

7. The cost of the house was ez- 
orbitant (ég-zor’bi-tant). (a) moder- 
ate (b) excessive (c) reasonable (d) 
controlled. 
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Straight Thinking 


By Howard Sweet 

















NUMBER of Congressmen who 

have been investigating the need 
for American aid in Europe were 
recently interviewed in Berlin. Ac- 
cording to newspaper reports, Rep- 
resentative Taber of New York said 
that he had seen no Europeans who 
appeared to be underfed. At the same 
time, Representative Dirksen of IIli- 
nois stated that there was definite 
evidence of undernourishment. 

These two statements are obviously 
conflicting. In such a situation there 
are several approaches that the 
straight thinker can make to find out 
what to believe. For example, about 
the two men concerned he might ask 
the following questions: 

(1) Is each man basing his state- 
ment on the same set of facts? Did 
each visit the same parts of Europe, 
and for about the same length of time? 

(2) What is 
the past record 
of each of these 
men for reliabil- 
ity and sound 
judgment? Is 
either especially 
qualified as an 
expert on health 
and nutrition? 
Does either have 
special political 
beliefs or reasons of other kinds that 
might conceivably sway his judgment 
on this subject? 

(3) How do other qualified observers 
feel? For example, what conclusions 
were reached by the group of Iowa 
farmers who recently toured Europe? 
What do the majority of other con- 
gressmen who have visited Europe 
say? 

To answer these questions, one must 
carefully read newspaper and maga- 
zine accounts that bear upon the sub- 
ject. To answer some of them, it 
may be necessary to write to the con- 
gressmen themselves, 








OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY 


INSULATION MATERIAL, cloth, building blocks, and thread are among the countless 


items made from glass 


Science in the News 


HE seventh annual Science Talent 

Search is to be conducted among 
high school seniors this year. One 
boy and one girl will be given a 
Westinghouse Science Scholarship of 
$2,400 ($600 per year for four years). 
Eight other students will receive $100 
for four years. Additional scholar- 
ships may be awarded. 

In order to qualify in the contest, 
a student must stand high in his class 
and take a three-hour science aptitude 
test in his own school. The student 
must also write a, report of some 
scientific research project which he has 
carried out by himself. The essay of 
1,000 words is to be entitled “My 
Science Project.” 

In February, 40 finalists will be 
sent to Washington, D. C. These 
contestants will spend five days in the 
nation’s capital, and will be inter- 
viewed by the judges who will select 
the winners. For further information 
concerning this contest, write Science 
Clubs of America, 1719 N Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


* * * 


People suffering from hay fever will 
be glad to know that ragweed may 
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The worn traveler wondered whether 
she could board the sleeping car in the 
yards, and retire, ahead of the departure 
of the train. 

“Can I get on No. 6 before it starts?” 
she said. 

“You'll have to, madam.” 


x * * 


The doctor stood by the bedside, and 
looked gravely down at the sick man. 

“I cannot hide from you the fact that 
you are very ill,” he said. “Is there any- 
One you would like to see?” 

“Yes,” said the sufferer faintly. 

“Who is it?’ 

“Another doctor.” 


ae 


“I was to have met my husband here 
two hours ago; have you seen him?” 

Floorwalker: “Possibly, madam. Any- 
thing distinctive about him?” 

“Yes, I imagine he’s purple by this 


time.” 


= 2 @ 


Foreman: “I just gave that loafer a 


Week’s pay and told him to clear out.’ 


He hasn’t lifted a hand.” 
Assistant: “Great Scott! He was only 
anging around waiting for a job.” 


x * * 


Once you could recognize your parked 
car by the dents, but now it collects new 


/ nes while you are gone. 


The patient was fumbling in his pocket. 

“You need not pay me in advance,” 
said the dentist. 

“T’m not going to,” was the reply. “I’m 
only counting my money before you give 
me the gas.” 


x FF ® 


Lawyer: “When I was a bey my high- 
est ambition was to be a pirate.” 

Client: “You’re in luck. It isn’t every 
man who can realize the dreams of his 
youth.” 
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“J hate to intrude like this, sir, but I 
wonder if you’d mind turning your radio 
down a little bit.” 





soon be wiped out. A new chemical, 
already used successfully in New York 
City, causes the plants to starve and 
die after being sprayed. Officials ex- 
pect to eliminate ragweed from that 
city within a few years. 


x *«* * 


This month brought at least two 
television “firsts.” People fortunate 
enough to have a television set were 
able to see, as well as hear, the Presi- 
dent of the United States address the 
country on food conservation. Al- 
though this was not President Tru- 
man’s first television appearance, it 
was the first television broadcast f rom 
the White House, 

The first surgical operation to be 
broadcast by television to the general 
public also occurred this month. It 
was the removal of an appendix by 
surgeons at a Washington, D. C., hos- 
pital. A doctor described the opera- 
tion as it progressed. 


x *§ * 


Recently, at the American Museum 
of Natural History in New York, there 
was a special exhibition of sapphires 
and rubies. Only a jeweler could de- 
tect that these stones were made in 
a laboratory. 

During the war, our supply of sap- 
phires, which are used for bearings in 
watches, and the delicate parts of 
many larger machines, became very 
scarce. Chemists set about to make 
the gems synthetically. Many of the 
stones produced in the laboratory are 
more beautiful than the genuine ones. 


x FF 8 


Now that cold weather is approach- 
ing, we should eat more foods which 
contain Vitamin C, say two doctors 
at Laval University in Quebec. This 
vitamin, found in such foods as 
oranges, lemons, and tomato juice, 
helps the body become accustomed to 
cold weather. 


*: 2? 2 


Manufacturers in Australia are ex- 
perimenting with a new kind of woolen 
cloth. It is very light in weight, and 
may become a competitor of silk and 
the now popular nylon. The newly 
developed woolen thread used in mak- 
ing the cloth is so thin that it must 
be combined with another material 
while being woven. Later the extra 
material is dissolved. The fabric thus 
produced is said to be soft as silk, 
and warm as wool, 

—By HAZEL LEwISs. 








Study Guide 


Conserving Food 











1. What is the goal of the food-saving 
campaign? . 


2. What four requests are being made 
of the American people under the volun- 
tary food-saving program? 


3. Why is Europe now so short of 
food? 


4. How are the Communist parties of 
Europe trying to take advantage of the 
food shortage there? 


5. How does the present cost of food 
for the average American family com- 
pare with the cost before the war? 


6. If voluntary methods of saving food 
fail, what proposals may be made when 
Congress meets again? 


7. What effect will the President’s 
food-saving campaign probably have on 
prices? 


Discussion 


1. If the voluntary food-saving cam- 
paign fails, do you think we should re- 
turn to the rationing that we had during 
the war? Why or why not. 


2: Because of soaring prices, some 
people say that price and wage controls 
should be put into effect. Do you agree 
—or not? Give reasons for your answer, 


3. Aside from our desire to save lives 
by sending food to Europe, do you think 
that food should be used as a weapon 
by the United States to combat com- 
munism? Explain your answer. 


Korea 


1. Why has the establishment of an 
independent government in Korea been 
delayed? 


2. How is Korea now controlled? 


3. Why does Russia’s troop-withdrawal 
proposal put the United States in a diffi- 
cult position? 


4. For what two reasons is the United 
States determined to prevent Communist 
domination of all Korea? 


5. Why is trade between northern and 
southern Korea highly important? 


6. Tell what the United States has 
already done to help the people of south- 
ern Korea. 


7. What program will probably be car- 
ried out in the S. zone if Korea 
remains divided? 


8. What is the general attitude of 
Koreans toward Soviet and American oc- 
cupation of their country? 


Discussion 


1. In your opinion, how should the 
American government respond to Rus- 
sia’s troop-withdrawal suggestion? De- 
fend your position. 


2. What do you think the United States 
should do for the southern zone if Korea 
remains divided? 


Miscellaneous 


1. What is the aim of the Communist 
“information bureau” which has recently 
been set up in Belgrade? 


2. Who is the chairman of the Citizens’ 
Food Committee? 


8. Why does our government encour- 
age the admission of foreign students 
to this country? 


4. What are Rhodes scholars? 


5. Why is Sir Stafford Cripps’ new 
position in the British cabinet so vitally 
important? 

6. What is the purpose of the weather 
stations that are now being set up in 
the North Atlantic? 


7. What are some of the arguments 
for and against the expansion of the 
steel industry in this country? 


8. In what states is the government 
soon to open up land to war veterans for 
homesteading? 





Pronunciations 


Kalahari—kah’'lah-hah’ré 
Natal—nah-tal’ 
Pretoria—pré-t6 ri-ah 
Seoul—sé-60l’ 
Transvaal—trans-vahl’ 
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Prosperous Country but 


ECAUSE the Union of South Africa 

produces more than a third of the 
world’s gold and about three-fourths 
of its diamonds, that nation has be- 
come famous as a land of precious 
minerals. Mining and farming are 
the country’s leading businesses. The 
Chamber of Mines, an association of 
gold companies, is said to have about 
as much power over South Africa’s 
economic life as does the government 
itself. 

Gold has brought so much profit to 
South Africa that the development of 
manufacturing industries has been 
neglected. This fact worries a num- 
ber of the country’s leaders. They 
fear that if the veins of gold are ex- 
hausted, or if the price of that metal 
falls, South Africa’s prosperity will 
decline. 

The government is taking steps to 
encourage the growth of other indus- 
tries. Many companies in the United 
States are selling machinery to con- 
cerns in South Africa, or even build- 
ing plants there. The African coun- 
try is asking foreigners who are 
skilled in engineéring, mechanical 
work, building, or certain other fields 
to come there as immigrants. 


Products for Export 


The Union of South: Africa is more 
fortunate than are some of the coun- 
tries which are trying to build up 
manufacturing industries. It has 
products with which to pay for much 
of the equipment it seeks from other 
parts of the world, and it is prosper- 
ous enough to attract foreign loans 
on a business basis. Gold, of course, 
is the main item which it ships 
abroad. This metal, even though it 
seems to have comparatively little 
practical use, commands a very high 
price. 

Although agricultural products do 
not equal gold and diamonds in the 
country’s foreign trade, farming and 
livestock raising are very important 
in South Africa’s economy. In fact, 
most of the nation’s people are en- 
gaged in agriculture. Important field 
crops include corn, sugar cane, and 
potatoes. The nation supplies most 
of its own food needs except for 
wheat, and it ships wool, hides, and 
wine to other lands. 

Located at the tip of .the African 





SOUTH 


SOUTH AFRICA’S PROSPERITY is reflected in the street scene shown above 


Britain’s African Dominion 


Union of South Africa, Famous for Gold and Diamonds, Is 


AFRICAN RAILWAYS 


Wants More Industries 


continent, the Union of South Africa 
consists of a low coastal region and a 
high interior plateau. A dry climate 
makes much of the land suitable only 
for grazing. The best region for 
crops is near the east coast. In the 
west is the barren Kalahari desert 
wasteland. In area, South Africa is 
about a sixth as large as the United 
States. 

Like the United States, the Union 
was formed by the joining of several 
states, or provinces. There are four 
of these provinces—Cape of Good 
Hope, Natal, Orange Free State, and 
the Transvaal. 

The Union is a British Dominion 
like Canada and Australia; that is, 
it governs itself but owes allegiance 
to the British King. Headquarters 
of South Africa’s government is the 
city of Pretoria, but the Parliament 
meets at Cape Town. Therefore it 
is often said that the nation has two 
capitals, Johannesburg, the largest 
city in the land, has a population of 
about 400,000. 

One of. South Africa’s most serious 
problems is its mixture of races. Only 
a fifth of its 10 million people are of 
European ancestry. There are about 
800,000 Asiatics, and the rest, making 
up a heavy majority of the population, 
are Negroes. 

Most of the white residents are of 
English or Dutch descent. These two 


nationalities fought a violent con- . 


flict (the Boer War) from 1899 to 
1902, but they have since grown more 
friendly toward each other. Premier 
Jan Smuts, who fought against Brit- 
ain in that war, is now one of the 
foremost advocates of a strong Brit- 
ish Commonwealth of Nations. 

There has not been any lessening 
of the difficulties, however, between 
the races in South Africa. The white 
minority, though it has recently made 
some efforts to help the other people, 
has kept a firm grip on the govern- 
ment and on the nation’s economic 
life. 

Natives and Asiatics, whether they 
work on farms, in mines, or at other 
jobs, generally have very low incomes, 
and their living conditions are bad. 
They are severely restricted in many 
ways. At present, the Negroes and 
Asiatics are demanding better treat- 
ment. 


A Future Career . . . Linguist 


STUDENT who does well in 

foreign languages often looks in 
vain for a job where: he can put his 
knowledge and ability to work. Un- 
fortunately, there are relatively few 
places where the only requirement for 
a position is a knowledge of languages. 
There are many instances, though, in 
which the ability to read and write a 
foreign tongue opens the door to in- 
teresting and varied vocational op- 
portunities. 

Two specialized. foreign language 
jobs are those of translator and in- 
terpreter. The translator changes 
written material—books, letters, plays 
—from oné language to another. Often 
he must know several foreign tongues, 
in addition to having a perfect com- 
mand of English. Publishing houses, 
export firms, and the federal govern- 
ment employ translators. Competi- 
tion for these jobs is keen, and hence 
salaries are often not as high as they 
should be, considering the amount of 
training and the skill required. 

An interpreter uses his linguistic 
ability to translate speeches or con- 
versations. He usually is required to 
repeat what he hears in another lan- 
guage almost instantaneously, and 
therefore he must know two or more 
tongues perfectly. The United Na- 
tions uses a number of interpreters, 
and they are in demand for other 
international conferences. Business- 
men of one country often rely upon 
interpreters when dealing face-to-face 
with businessmen of other nations. 


Salaries Good 


Usually these jobs can be filled only 
by persons who have learned foreign 
languages by living abroad for some 
time or by hearing them spoken con- 
stantly in their homes. Such indi- 
viduals are comparatively few in num- 
ber, but those who qualify usually earn 
good salaries. Experienced interpre- 
ters receive as much as $8,000 a year. 

Teaching offers perhaps the widest 
job opportunities for American stu- 
dents of foreign tongues. Such posi- 
tions require a thorough knowledge of 
a language and of the customs, history, 
and literature of the country where 
the language is spoken. A college de- 
gree and courses in the methods of 
teaching are necessary for this work. 
Salaries of language teachers are usu- 
ally the same as those of instructors 
in other fields. 
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Proficiency in using a languag 
other than English is often a partid 
requirement for secretaries, clerks 
and accountants with business and in 
dustrial firms that trade with foreig 
countries. Certain positions in th 
diplomatic service of the United State; 
can be secured only by persons w 
speak a foreign tongue. 

Learning a language well enough 
qualify for any of the jobs mentione¢ 
above is difficult. Many of us can ac 
quire a reading knowledge of Frenck 
or Spanish, for example, fairly easily@ 
A broader background is _ needed 
though, if we are to use the tongu 
for career purposes. 


Begin Early 


Students interested in specializin 
in languages should begin by taking 
the available courses in high schoo 
and they will probably find it neces 
sary to finish college. Those who de 
outstanding work may be able to a 
range to spend a year abroad. 

Under the Fulbright Act, Congress 
has made possible an exchange of 
students between the United State 
and other countries. Information con 
cerning the scholarships available un 
der this program can be obtained from 
the Student and Trainee Branch, Di 
vision of International Exchange of 
Persons, Department of State, Wash 
ington 25, D. C. 

The Institute of International Edu-| 
cation, 2 West 45th Street, New York 
19, New York, has a plan under which 
qualified college students can spend 
their junior year in a foreign country. 

The Division of Intellectual Co- 
operation, Pan American Union; 
Washington, D. C., can give infor- 
mation about study in Latin America 

Students with language ability) 
should remember that a little knowl- 
edge of another tongue will not help 
them vocationally. If they want te 
build their careers around this talent, 
they should plan to master at least one 
foreign language and look ahead to see 
whether they want to use it in teach- 
ing, in business, or in government. 

By CARRINGTON SHIELDS. 






































































































































Answers to Vocabulary Test 


1. (c) keen; 2. (d) teachable; 3. 
(a) extravagant; 4. (b) cancel; 5. 
(b) glaring; 6. (c) guess; 7. (b) ex- 
cessive. 













































































































































FOREIGN LANGUAGE EXPERTS ready for a broadcast 





